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and yet she thought that in this he would be 
/ unjust. Had she been called upon to sing 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. | the praises of her father she would have | 
_ insisted above all things on the absolute {j 
CHAPTER Y. If IS IMPOSSIBLE. | integrity of his mind, and yet, knowing as } 
Down at Matching Lady Mary’s life | she did that he would be opposed to her # 
@ was very dull after Mrs. Finn had left her. | marriage with Mr. Tregear, she assured 
| She had a horse to ride, but had no one to _ herself every day and every hour that he 
} ride with her. She had a carriage in which had no right to make any such objection. 
to be driven, but no one to be driven with The man she loved was a gentleman and 
her, and no special places whither to go. an honest man, by no means a fool, and 
Her father would walk daily for two hours, subject to no vices. Her father had no 
| and she would accompany him when he right to demand that she should give her 
encouraged her to do so; but she had an heart to a rich man, or to one of high rank. 
j idea that he preferred taking his walks Rank! As for rank, she told herself that 
alone, and when they were together there she had the most supreme contempt for it. 
was no feeling of confidence between them. | She thought that she had seen jt near 
| There could be none on her part, as she enough already to be sure that it ought to 
knew that she was keeping back informa- have no special allurements. What was it 
. tion which he was entitled to possess. On doing for her? Simply restraining her 
this matter she received two letters from choice among comparatively a few who 
| Mrs. Finn, in the first of which she was seemed to her by no means the best en- § 
| told that Mr. Tregear intended to present dowed of God’s creatures. 
himself at Matching within a few days, Ofonethingshe was verysure, that under 
and was advised in the same letter not to no pressure whatsoever would she abandon 
endeavour to see her lover on that occasion; her engagement with Mr. Tregear. That 
and then, in the second she was informed to her had become a bond almost as holy 
| that this interview with her father was to as matrimony itself could be. She had told 
be sought not at Matching but in London. the man that she loved him, and after that 
From this latter letter there was of course there could be no retreat. He had kissed 
some disappointment, though also some her, and she had returned his caress. He 
| feeling of relief. Had he come there she | had told her that she was his, as his arm 
might possibly have seen him after the | was round her; and she had acknowledged 
interview. But she would have been sub- | that it was so, that she belonged to him, 
jected to the immediate sternness of her | and could not be taken away from him. | 
father’s anger. That she would now escape. | All this was to her a compact so sacred 
She would not be called on to meet him | that nothing could break it but a desire on | 
just when the first blow had fallen upon | his part to have it annulled. No other man 
him. She was quite sure that he would | had ever whispered a word of love to ber, 
{ disapprove of the thing. She was quite | of no other man had an idea entered her 
|} sure that he would be very angry. She | mind that it could be pleasant to join her 
knew that he was a peculiarly just man, | lotin life with his. With herit had been all 
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new and allsacred. Love with her had that 
religion which nothing but freshness can 
give it. That freshness, that bloom, may 
last through a Jong life. But every change 
impairs it, and after many changes it has 
perished forever. There was no question 
with her but that she must bear her 
father’s anger, should he be angry ; put up 
with his continued opposition, should be 
resolutely oppose her; bear all that the 
countesses of the world might say to her; 
—for it was thus that she thought of Lady 
Cantrip now. Any retrogression was 
beyond her power. 

She was walking with her father when 
she first heard of his intended visit to 
London. At that time she had received 
Mrs. Finn’s first letter, but not the second. 
“TI suppose you’ll see Silverbridge,” she 
said. She knew then that Frank Tregear 
was living with her brother. 

“I am going up on purpose to see him. 
He is causing me much annoyance.” 

“Ts he extravagant P ” 

“Tt is not that—at present.” He winced 
even as he said this, for he had in truth 
suffered somewhat from demands made 
upon him for money, which had hurt him 
not so much by their amount as by their 
nature. Lord Silverbridge had taken upon 
himself to “own a horse or two,” very 
much to his father’s chagrin, and was at 
this moment part proprietor of an animal 
supposed to stand well for the Derby. The 
fact was not announced in the papers with 
his lordship’s name, but his father 
was aware of it, and did not like it the 
better because his son held the horse in 
partnership with a certain Major Tifto, 
who was weil known in the sporting 
world. 

“ What is it, papa?” 

“Of course he ought to go into 
Parliament.” 

“T think he wishes it himself.” 

“Yes, but how P By a piece of extreme 
good fortune, West Barsetshire is open to 
him. The two seats are vacant together. 
There is hardly another agricultural county 
in England that will return a Liberal, and 
I fear I am not asserting too much in 
saying that no other Liberal could carry 
, the seat but one of our family.” 

“You used to sit for Silverbridge, 
papa.” 

“Yes, I did. In those days the county 
returned four Conservatives. I cannot 
explain it all to you, but it is his 
duty to contest the county on the Liberal 
side.” 





“But if he is a Conservative himself, 
papa?” asked Lady Mary, who had had 
some political ideas suggested to her own 
mind by her lover. 

“Tt is all rubbish. It has come from 
that young man Tregear, with whom he 
has been associating.” 

“But, papa,” said Lady Mwry, who felt 
that even in this matter she was bound to 
be firm on what was now her side of the 
question, “I suppose it is as —as—as 
respectable to be a Conservative as a 
Liberal.” 

“T don’t know that at all,” said the 
duke angrily. 

“T thought that the two sides were——” 

She was going to express an opinion 
that the two parties might be supposed to 
stand as equal in the respect of the county, 
when he interrupted her. ‘The Pallisers 
have always been Liberal. It will be a 
blow to me, indeed, if Silverbridge deserts 
his colours. I know that as yet he himself 
has had no deep thoughts on the subject, 
that unfortunately he does not give himself 
much to thinking, and that in this matter 
he is being talked over by a young 
man whose position in life has hardly 
justified the great intimacy which has 
existed.” 

This was very far from being comfort- 
able to her, but of course she said nothing 
in defence of Tregear’s politics. Nor at | 
present was she disposed to say anything © 
as to his position in life, though at some _ 
future time she might not be silent. A 
few days later they were again walking 
together, when he spoke to her about 
herself. ‘I cannot bear that you should 
be left here alone while I am away,” he 
said. 

“Yon will not be long gone, I suppose ?” 

“ Only for three or four days now.” 

“T shall not mind that, papa.” 

“But very probably I may have to go 
into Barsetshire. Woald you not be 
happier if you would let me write to Lady 
Cantrip and tell her that you will go to 
her?” 

“No; papa, I think not. There are 
times when one feels that one ought to be 
almost alone. Don’t you feel that?” 

“T do not wish you to feel it, nor would 
you do so long if you had other people 
around you. With me it is different. 
am an old man, and cannot look for new 
pleasures in society. It has been the fault 
of my life to be too much alone. I do not 
want to see my children follow me im 
that.” 
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“Tt is so very short a time as yet,” said 
she, thinking of her mother’s death. 

“ Bat I think that you should be with 
somebody—with some woman who would 
be kind to you. I like to see you with 
books, but books alone should not be 
sufficient at your age.” How little, she 
thought, did he know of the state either of 
her heart or mind! “ Do you dislike Lady 
Cantrip ?” 

“T do not know her. I can’t say that I 
dislike a person whom I don’t think I ever 
spoke to, and never saw above once or 
twice. But how can I say that I like 
her?” She did, however, know that Lady 
Cantrip was a countess all over, and would 
be shocked at the idea of a daughter 
of a Dake of Omnium marrying the 
younger son of a countrysquire. Nothing 
farther was then said on the matter, and 


' when the duke went to town, Lady 


Mary was left quite alone; with an under- 
standing that if he went into Barsetshire 
he should come back and take her with 
him. 

He arrived at his own house in Carlton 
Terrace about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and immediately went to his study, intend- 
ing to dine and spend the evening there 
alone. His son had already pleaded an 
engagement for that afternoon, but had 
consented to devote the following morning 
to his father’s wishes. Of the other 
sojourner in his house the duke had 
thought nothing; but the other sojourner 
had thought very much of the duke. 
Frank Tregear was fully possesse2 of that 


| courage which induces a man who knows 


that he must be thrown over a precipice, 
to choose the first possible moment for his 
fall. He had sounded Silverbridge about 
this change in his politics, and had found 
his friend quite determined not to go back 
to the family doctrine. Such being the 
case, the duke’s ill-will and hardness and 
general severity would probably be 
enhanced by his interview with his son. 
Tregear, therefore, thinking that nothing 
could be got by delay, sent his name in to 
the duke before he had been an hour in the 
house, and asked for an interview. The 
servant brought back word that his grace 
was fatigued, but would see Mr. Tregear 
if the matter in question was one of 
importance. Frank’s heart quailed for a 
moment, but only fora moment. He took 
up a pen and wrote a note. 


“My pear Douxe or Omnium,—If your 
grace can spare a momeni, I think you will 





find that what I have to say will justify the 
intrasion—Your very faithful servant, 
“F. O. Trecear.” 


Of course the duke admitted him. There 
was but one idea in his head as to what 
was coming. His son had taken this way 
of making some communication to him 
respecting his political creed. Some over- 
ture or some demand was to be preferred 
through Tregear. If so, it was proof of a 
certain anxiety as to the matter on his son’s 
part which was not displeasing to him. 
But he was not left long in this mistake 
after Tregear had entered the room. “Sir,” 
he said, speaking quite at once, as soon as 
the door was closed behind him, but still 
speaking very slowly, looking beautiful as 
Apollo as he stood upright before his 
wished-for father-in-law—“ Sir, I have 
come to you to ask you to give me the 
hand of your daughter.” The few words 
fiad boen all arranged beforehand, and 
were now spoken without any appearance 
of fear or shame. No one hearing them 
weuld have imagined that an almost penny- 
less young gentleman was asking in mar- 
riage the daughter of the richest and 
greatest nobleman in England. 

“The hand of my daughter!” said the 
duke, rising from his chair. 

“I know how very great is the prize,” 
said Frank, “and how unworthy I am of 
it. But—as she thinks me worthy——” 

“She! What she?” - 

“Lady Mary.” 

“She think you worthy !” 

“Yes, your grace.” 

‘I do not believe it.” On hearing this, 
Frank simply bowed his head. “I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Tregear. I do not mean 
to say that I do not believe you. I never 
yet gave the lie to a gentleman, and I hope 
I never may be driven to do so. Bat 
there must be some mistake in this.” 

“T am complying with Lady Mary’s 
wishes in asking your permission to enter 
your house as her suitor.” 

The duke stood for a moment biting 
his lips in silence. 

“T cannot believe it,” he said at last. 
“‘T cannot bring myself to believe it. There 
must be some mistake. My daughter! 
Lady Mary Palliser!” Again the young 
man bowed his head. ‘“ What are your 
pretensions ? ”’ 

“ Simply her regard.” 

“Of course it is impossible. You are 
not so ignorant but that you must have 











known as much when you came to me.” 
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There was so much scorn in his words, 
and in the tone in which they were uttered, 
that Tregear in his turn was becoming 
angry. He had prepared himself to bow 
humbly before the great man, before the 
duke, before the Croesus, before the late 
prime minister, before the man who was 
to be regarded as certainly one of the 
most exalted of the earth; but he had 
not prepared himself to be looked at as 
the duke looked at him. ‘ The truth, my 
lord duke, is this,” he said, “that your 
daughter loves me, and that we are engaged 
to each other, as far as that engagement 
can be made without your sanction as 
her father.” 

“Tt cannot have been made at all,” said 
the duke. 

“T can only hope—we can both of 
us only hope that a little time may 
soften a 

“It is out of the question. There must 
be an end of this altogether. You must 
neither see her, nor hear from her, nor in 
any way communicate with her. It is 
altogether impossible. I believe, sir, that 
you have no means? ” 

“Very little at present, Duke.” 

“How did you think you were to live ? 
But it is altogether unnecessary to speak 
of such a matter as that. There are so 
many reasons to make this impossible, 
that it would be useless to discuss one as 
Has 
any other one of my family known of 
this?” This he added, wishing to ascer- 
tain whether Lord Silverbridge had dis- 
graced himself by lending his hand to such 
a disposition of his sister. 

““Oh, yes,” said Tregear. 

“Who has known it ?” 

“The duchess, sir. We had all her 
sympathy and approval.” 

“T do not believe a word of it,” said the 
duke, becoming extremely red in the 
face. 

He was forced to do now that which 
he had just declared that he had never 
done in his life—driven by the desire 
of his heart to acquit the wife he had 
lost of the terrible imprudence, worse 
than imprudence, of which she was now 
accused. 

“That is the second time, my lord, 
that you have found it necessary to 
tell me that you have not believed direct 
assertions which I made you. But, 
luckily for me, the two assertions are 
capable of the earliest and most direct 
proof. You will believe Lady Mary, and 


being more important than others. 





she will confirm me in the one and the 
other.” 

The duke was almost beside himself with 
emotion and grief. He did know—though 
now at this moment he was most loth to 
own to himself that it was so—that his 
dear wife had been the most imprudent 
of women. And he recognised in her en- 
couragement of this most pernicious 
courtship—if she had encouraged it—a 
repetition of that romantic folly by which 
she had so nearly brought herself to 
shipwreck in her own early life. If 
it had been so—even whether it had 
been so or not—he had been wrong to 
tell the man that he did not believe 
him. And the man had rebuked him with 
dignity. 

“At any rate it is impossible,” he re- 
peated. 

“T cannot allow that it is impossible.” 

“That is for me to jadge, sir.” 

“T trust that you will excuse me when 
I say that I also must hold myself to 
be in some degree a judge in the matter. 
If you were in my place, you would 
feel——” 

“T could not possibly be in your place.” | 

“If your grace were in my place you 
would feel that, as long as you were 
assured by the young lady that your 
affection was valued by her, you would 
not be deterred by the opposition of her 
father. That you should yield to me, of 
course I do not expect; that Lady Mary 
should be persistent in her present feelings, 
when she knows your mind, perhaps I have 
no right to hope; but should she be so 
persistent as to make you feel that her 
happiness depends, as mine does, on our 
marriage, then I shall believe that you will 
yield at last.” 

“Never!” said the duke. “Never! I 
shall never believe that my daughter’s 
happiness can be assured by a step which 
I should regard as disgraceful to her.” 

“ Disgraceful is a violent word, my 
lord.” 

“It is the only word that will express 
my meaning.” 

‘‘ And one which I must be bold enough 
to say you are not justified in using. 
Should she become my wife to-morrow, 
no one in England would think she 
had disgraced herself. The Queen 
would receive her on her marriage. 
All your friends would hold out their 
hands to us, presuming that we had your 
goodwill.” 

“ But you would not have it.” 
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“ Her disgrace would not depend upon 
that, my lord. Should your daughter so 
dispose herself, as to disgrace herself— 
which I think to be impossible— your 
countenance could not set her right. Nor 
can the withdrawal of your countenance 
condemn her before the world, if she does 
that with herself which any other lady 
might do and remain a lady.” 

The duke, when he heard this, even in 
the midst of his wrath, which was very 
violent, and in the midst of his anger, 
which was very acute, felt that he had to 
deal with a man—with one whom he could 
not put off from him into the gutter, and 
there leave as buried in the mud. And 
there came, too, a feeling upon him, which 
he had no time to analyse, but of which 
he was part aware, that this terrible in- 
discretion on the part of his daughter and 
of his late wife was less wonderful than 
it had at first appeared to be. But 
not on that account was he the less de- 
termined to make the young man feel 
that his parental opposition would be 
invincible. 

“It is quite impossible, sir. I do not 
think that I need say anything more.” 
Then, while Tregear was meditating 
whether to make any reply, the duke 
asked a question which had better have 
been left unasked. The asking of it 
diminished somewhat from that ducal, 
grand-ducal, quasi-archducal, almost god- 
like superiority which he had assumed, 
and showed the curiosity of a mere man. 
‘“‘ Has anybody else been aware of this? ” 
he said, still wishing to know whether he 
had cause for anger against Silverbridge in 
the matter. 

“Mrs. Finn is aware of it,” answered 
Tregear. 

“Mrs. Finn!” exclaimed the duke, as 
though he had been stung by an adder. 

This was the woman whom he had 
prayed to remain awhile with his daughter 
after his wife had been laid in her 
grave, in order that there might be 
someone near whom he could trast! 
And this very woman whom he had 
so trausted—whom, in his early asso- 
ciations with her, he had disliked and 
distrusted but had taught himself both 
to like and to trust because his wife 
had loved her—this woman was the she- 
Pandarus who had managed matters be- 
tween Tregear and his daughter! His 
wife had been too much subject to her 
influence. That he had always known. 
And now, in this last act of her life, she 





had allowed herself to be persuaded to 
give up her daughter by the baneful wiles 
of this most pernicious woman. Sach 
were the workings of the duke’s mind 
when the young man told him that Mrs. 
Finn was acquainted with the whole affair. 
As the reader is aware, nothing could have 
been more unjust. 

“I mentioned her name,” said Tregear, 
“because I thought she had been a friend 
of the family.” 

“ That will do, sir. I have been greatly 
pained as well as surprised by what [ 
have heard. Of the real state of the case 
I can form no opinion till I see my 
daughter. You, of course, will hold no 
further intercourse with her.” He paused 
as though for a promise, but Tregear did 
not feel himself called upon to say a word 
in one direction or in the other. “ It will 
be my care that you shall not do so. 
Good-morning, sir.” 

Tregear, who during the interview had 
been standing, then bowed, turned upon 
his heel, and left the room. 

he duke seated himself, and, crossing 
his arms upon his chest, sat for an hour 
looking up at the ceiling. Why was it 
that, for him, such a world of misery had 
been prepared? What wrong had he 
done, of what imprudence had he been 
guilty, that, at every turn of life, some- 
thing should occur so grievous as to make 
him think himself the most wretched of 
men? No man had ever loved his wife 
more dearly than he had done; and yet 
now, in that very excess of tenderness 
which her death had occasioned, he was 
driven to accuse her of a great sin against 
himself, in that she had kept from him 
her knowledge of this affair; for, when he 
came to turn the matter over in his mind, 
he did believe Tregear’s statement as to 
her encouragement. Then, too, he had 
been proud of his daughter. He was a 
man so reticent and undemonstrative in his 
manner that he had never known how to 
make confidential friends of his children. 
In his sons hitherto he had not taken 
pride. They were gallant, well-grown, 
handsome boys, with a certain dash of 
cleverness—more like their mother than 
their father; but they had not as yet done 
anything as he would have had them do it. 
Bat the girl, in the perfection of her 
beauty, in the quiescence of her manner, 
in the nature of her studies, and in the 
general dignity of her bearing, had seemed 
to be all that he had desired. And now 
she had engaged herself, behind his back, 
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to the younger son of a little county 
squire ! 

But his anger against Mrs. Finn was 
hotter than his anger against anyone in 
his own family. 


CHAPTER MAJOR TIFTO. 


Masor Tirto had lately become a member 
of the Beargarden Club, under the auspices 
of his friend Lord Silverbridge. It was 
believed, by those who had made some 
enquiry into the matter, that the major 
had really served a campaign asa volunteer 
in the Carlist army in the north of Spain. 
When, therefore, it was declared by some- 
one that he was not a major at all, his 
friends were able to contradict the asser- 
tion, and to impute it to slander. Instances 
were brought up—declared by these friends 
to be innumerable, but which did, in 
truth, amount to three or four—of English 
gentlemen who had come home from a 
former Carlist war, bearing the title of 
colonel, without any contradiction or 
invidious remark. Had this gallant officer 
appeared as Colonel Tifto, perhaps less 
might have been said about it. There 
was a little lack of courage in the title 
which he did choose. But it was accepted 
at last, and, as Major Tifto, he was pro- 
posed, seconded, and elected at the Bear- 
garden. 

Bat he had other points in his favour 
‘ besides the friendship of Lord Silverbridge 
| —points which had probably led to that 
friendship. He was, without doubt, one 
of the best horsemen in England. There 
were some who said that, across country, 
he was the very best, and that, as a judge 
of a hunter, few excelled him. Of late 
years he had crept into credit as a betting- 
man. No one supposed that he had much 
capital to work with; but still, when he 
lost a bet, he paid it. 

Soon after his retarn from Spain he 
was chosen as Master of the Runnymede 
Fox-Hounds, and was thus enabled _to 
write the letters M.F.H. after his name. 
The gentlemen who rode with the Runny- 
mede were not very liberal in their terms, 
and had lately been compelled to change 
their master rather more frequently than 
was good for that quasi-suburban hunt ; 
but now they had fitted themselves well. 
How he was to hunt the country five days 
a fortnight, finding servants and horses, 
and feeding the hounds, for eight hundred 
pounds a year, no one could understand. 
But Major Tifto not only undertook to do 
it, but did it. And he actually succeeded 


VI. 





in obtaining for the Runnymede a degree 
|of popularity which for many years pre- 
'vious it had not possessed. Such a man 
—even though no one did know anything 
of his father or mother, though no one 
had ever heard him speak of a brother or 
a sister, though it was believed that he 
had no real income—was felt by many to 
be the very man for the Beargarden ; and 
when his name was brought up at the 
committee, Lord Silverbridge was able to 
say so much in his favour that only two 
blackballs were given against him. Under 
the mild rule of the club, three would 
have been necessary to exclude him; and 
therefore Major Tifto was now as good a 
member as anyone else. 

He was a well-made little man, good- 
looking for those who like such good looks. 
He was light-haired and blue-eyed, with 
regular and yet not inexpressive features. 
But his eyes were small and never tranquil, 
and rarely capable of looking at the person 
who was speaking to him. He had small, 
well-trimmed, glossy whiskers, with the 
best-kept moustache, and the best-kept 
taft on his chin which were to be seen 
anywhere. His face still bore the freshness’ 
of youth, which was a marvel to many 
who declared that, from facts within 
their knowledge, Tifto must be far on 
the wrong side of forty. At a first glance 
you would hardly have called him thirty. 
No doubt, when, on close inspection, you 
came to look into his eyes, you could see 
the hand of time. Even if you believed 
the common assertion that he painted— 
which it was very hard to believe of a man 
who passed the most of his time in the 
hunting-field or on a race-course—yet the 
paint on his cheeks would not enable him 
to move with the elasticity which seemed 
to belong to all his limbs. He rode flat 
races aud steeple chases—if jump races 
may still be so called; and with his own 
hounds and with the Quaeen’s did in- 
credible things on horseback. He could 
jump over chairs too—the backs of four 
chairs in a dining-room after dinner—a 
feat which no gentleman of forty-five 
could perform, even though he painted 
himself ever so. 

So much in praise of Major Tifto honesty 
has compelled the present chronicler to say. 
But there were traits of character in which 
he fell off a little, even in the estimation 
of those whose pursuits endeared him to 
them. He could not refrain from boasting 
—and especially from boasting about 
women. His desire for glory in that 
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direction knew no bounds, and he would 
sometimes mention names, and bring him- 
self into trouble. It was told of him that 
at one period of his life, when misfortune 
had almost overcome him, when sorrow 
had produced prostration, and prostration 
some expression of truth, he had owned 
to a friend his own conviction that could 
he have kept his tongue from talking of 
women, he might have risen to prosperity 
in his profession. From these misfortunes 
he had emerged, and, no doubt, had often 
reflected on what he himself had then said. 
But we know that the drunkard, though 
he hates drunkenness, cannot but drink— 
that the gambler cannof keep from the 
dice. Major Tifto still lied about women, 
and could not keep his tongue from the 
subject. He would boast, too, about other 
matters—much to his own disadvantage. 
He was, too, very “deep,” and some men, 
who could put up with his other failings, 
could not endure that. Whatever he 
wanted to do he would attempt round 
three corners. Though he could ride 
straight, he could do nothing else straight. 
He was full of mysteries. If he wauted 
to draw Charter Wood he wonld take his 
hounds out of the street to Egham directly 
in the other direction. If he had made up 
his mind to ride Lord Pottlepot’s horse for 
the great Leamington handicap, he would 
be sure to tell even his intimate friends 
that he was almost determined to take the 
“baronet’s” offer of a mount. This he 
would do even when there was no possible 
turn in the betting to be affected by such 
falsehood. So that his companions were 
apt to complain that there was no knowing 
where to have Tifto. And then, they who 
were old enough in the world to have had 
some experience in men, had perceived 
that peculiar quality of his eyes, which 
- ig allowed them to look anyone in the 
ace. 

That Major Tifto should make money 
by selling horses was, perhaps, a necessity 
of his position. No one grumbled at him 
because he did so, or thought that such a 
pursuit was incompatible with his character 
as a sporting gentleman. Bat there were 
some who considered that they had suffered 
undaly under his hands, and in their bar- 
gains with him had been made to pay more 
than a proper amount of tax for the ad- 
vantages of his general assistance. When 
a man has perhaps made fifty pounds by 
using a “straight tip” as to a horse at 
Newmarket, in doing which he had of 
course encountered some risks, he feels he 








ought not be made to pay the amount back 
into the pockets of the “tipper,” and at 
the same time to find himself saddled with 
the possession of a perfectly useless animal. 
In this way there were rocks in the course 
through which Tifto was called on to steer 
his bark. Of course he was anxious, when 
preying upon his acquaintances, to spare 
those who were useful friends to him. Now 
and again he would sell a serviceable 
animal at a fair price, and would endeavour 
to make such sale in favour of someone 
whose countenance would be a rock to him. 
He knew his business well, but yet there 
would be mistakes. 

Now, at this very moment, was the culmi- 
nation of the major’s life. He was Master 
of the Runnymede Hounds, he was partner 
with the eldest son of a duke in the posses- 
sion of that magnificent colt, the Prime 
Minister, and he was a member of the Bear- 
garden. He was a man who had often been 
despondent about himself, bat was now dis- 
posed to be a little triumphant. He had 
finished his season well with the Ranny- 
mede, and were it not that, let him work 
as he would, his expenses always exceeded 
his means, he would have been fairly com- 
fortable. 

At eight o’clock Lord Silverbridge and 
his friend met in the dining-room of the 
Beargarden. 

“Have you been here before?” asked 
the lord. 

“ Not in here, my lord. I just looked in 
at the smoking-room last night. Glass- 
loughand Nidderdale were there. I thought 
we should have got up a rubber, but they 
didn’t seem to see it.” 

“‘ There is whist here generally. You'll 
find out all about it before long. Perhaps 
they are a little afraid of you.” 

“I’m the worst hand at cards, I suppose, 
in England. A dash at loo for about 
an hour, and half-a-dozen cuts at blind 
hookey—that’s about my form. I know I 
drop more than I pick up. If I knew what 
I was about I shoald never touch a card,” 

“* Horses; eh, Tifto?” 

“Horses, yes. They've pretty good 
claret here, eh, Silverbridge? ” He could 
never hit off his familiarity quite right. 
He had my-lorded his young friend at 
first, and now brought out the name with 
a hesitating twang, which the young 
nobleman appreciated. But then the 
young nobleman was quite aware that 
the Major was a friend for club pur- 
poses, and sporting purposes, and not for 
home use. 
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“ Everything of that kind is pretty good 
here,” said the lord. 

“You were saying—horses.” 

“I dare say you do better with them 
than with cards.” 

“Tf I didn’t I don’t know where I 
should be, seeing what a lot pass through 
my hands in the year. Anyone of our 
fellows who has a horse to sell thinks that 
I am bound to buy him. And Ido buy ’em. 
Last May I had forty-two hunters on my 
hands.” 

‘How many of them haveyou got now?” 

“Three. Three of that lot—though a 
goodish many have come up since. Bat 
what does it amount to? When I have 
anything that is very good, some fellow 
that Ilike gets him from me.” 

“ After paying for him.” 

“ After paying for him. Yes; I don’t 
mean that I make a fellow a present. 
But the man who buys has a deal the 
best of it. Did you ever get anything 
better than that spotted chestnut in 
your life?” 

“What, old Sarcinet ? ” 

“You had her for one hundred and 
sixty pounds. Now, if you were on your 
oath, what is she worth?” 

“She suits me, major, and of course I 
shouldn’t sell her.” 

“T rather think not. I knew what 
that mare was well enough. A dealer 
would have had three hundred and 
fifty pounds for her. I could have got 
the money easily if I had taken her down 
into the shires, and ridden her q day or 
two myself.” 

“T gave you what you asked.” 

“Yes, you did. It isn’t often that I 
take less than I ask. But, the fact is, 
about horses, I don’t know whether I 
shouldn’t do better if I never owned an 
animal at all but those I want for my own 
use. When I am dealing with a man I 
call a friend, I can’t bear to make money of 
him. I don’t think fellows give me all the 
credit they should do for sticking to them.” 

The major, as he said this, leaned back in 
his chair, put his hand up to his moustache, 
and looked sadly away into the vacancy of 
the room, as though he were meditating 
sorrowfully on the ingratitude of the 
world. 

“T suppose it’s all right about Cream 
Cheese ?” asked the lord. 

“Well, it ought to be.” And now the 
major spoke like an oracle, leaning forward 
on the table, uttering his words in a low 
voice, but very plainly, so that not a 





syllable might be lost. ‘ When yon re- 
member how he ran at the Craven with 
nine stone twelve pound on him, that it 
took Archbishop all he knew to beat him 
with only nine stone two pound, and what 
the lot at Chester are likely to be, I don’t 
think that there can be seven to one 
against him. I should be very glad to 
take it off your hands, only the figures 
are a little too heavy for me.” 

“T suppose Sunflower ’Il be the best 
animal there P ” 

“ Not a doubt of it, if he’s all right, and 
if his temper will stand. Think what a 
course Chester is for an ill-conditioned 
brate like that ! And then he’s the most 
uncertain horse in training. There are 
times he won’t feed. From what I hear, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he don’t turn up at all.” 

*‘ Solomon says he’s all right.” 

“You won’t get Solomon to take 
four to one against him, nor yet four 
and a half. I suppose you'll go down, 
my lord?” 

“‘ Well, yes; if there’s nothing else doing 
just then. I don’t know how it may be 
abont this electioneering business. I shall 
go and smoke upstairs.” 

At the Beargarden there were—I was 
going to say, two smoking-rooms; but in 
truth the house was a smoking-room all 
over. It was, however, the custom of 


those who habitually played cards, to have | 


their cigars and coffee upstairs. Into this 
sanctum Major Tifto had not yet been 
introduced, but now he was taken there 
under Lord Silverbridge’s wing. There 
were already four or five assembled, among 
whom was Mr. Adolphus Longstaff, a 
young man of about thirty-five years of age 
who spent very much of his time at the 
Beargarden. ‘‘Do you know my friend, 
Tifto?” said the lord. “Tifto, this is 
Mr. Longstaff, whom men within the walls 
of this asylum sometimes call Dolly.” 
Whereupon the major bowed and smiled 
graciously. 

“Thave heard of Major Tifto,” said 
Dolly. 

** Who has not ?” said Lord Nidderdale, 
another middle-aged young man, who 
made one of the company. Again the 
major bowed. 

‘* Last season I wes always intending to 
get down to your country and have a day 
with the Tiftoes,” said Dolly. ‘ Don’t 
they call your hounds the Tiftoes ?” 

‘*They shall be called so if you like,” 
said the major. “And why didn’t you 
come ?” 
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“Tt always was such a grind.” 
“Train down from Paddington every 
day at half-past ten.” 

“That’s all very well if you happen to 
be up. Well, Silverbridge, how’s the 
Prime Minister ?” 

“How is he, Tifto?” asked the noble 

rtner. 

“T don’t think there’s a man in England 
just at present enjoying a very much 
better state of health,” said the major 
pleasantly. 

“Safe to run?” asked Dolly. 

“Safe to ran! Why shouldn’t he be 
safe to run P” 

“T mean sure to start.” 

“T think we mean him to start, don’t 
we, Silverbridge?” said the major. 

There was something perhaps in the 
tone in which the last remark was made 
which jarred a little against the young 
lord’s dignity. At any rate he got up and 
declared his purpose of going to the opera. 
He should look in, he said, and hear a song 
from Mdlle. Stuffa. Mdlle. Stuffa was the 
nightingale of the season, and Lord Silver- 
bridge, when he had nothing else to do, 
would sometimes think that he was fond 
of music. Soon after he was gone Major 
Tifto had some whisky-and-water, lit his 
third cigar, and began to feel the glory 
of belonging to the Beargarden. With Lord 
Silverbridge, to whom it was essentially 
necessary that he should make himself 
agreeable at all times, he was somewhat 
overweighted as it were. Though he 
attempted an easy familiarity, he was a 
little afraid of Lord Silverbridge. With 
Dolly Longstaff he felt that he might be 
comfortable, not, perhaps, understanding 
that gentleman’s character. With Lord 
Nidderdale he had previously been ac- 
quainted, and had found him to be good- 
natured. So, as he sipped his whisky, he 
became confidential and comfortable. 

“T never thought so very much about 
her good looks,” he said. 

They were talking of the singer, the 
charms of whose voice had carried Lord 
Silverbridge away. 

“Did you ever see her off the stage?” 
asked Nidderdale. 

“Oh, dear, yes.” 

“She does not go about very much, I 
fancy,” said someone. 

“T dare say not,” said Tifto. ‘“ But she 
and I have had a day or two together, for 
all that.” 

“You must have been very mach 





“We've been pals ever since she has 
been over here,” said Tifto, with an enor- 
mous lie. 

“ How do you get on with her husband?” 
asked Dolly, in the simplest voice, as though 
not in the least surprised at his companion’s 
statement. 

“ Husband!" exclaimed the major; 

who was not possessed of sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to suppress all signs of his 
ignorance. 
“ Ah,” said Dolly; ‘‘ you are not probably 
aware that your pal has been married to 
Mr. Thomas Jones for the last year and a 
half.” 

Soon after that Major Tifto left the club 
—with considerably enhanced respect for 
Mr. Longstaff. 





OSTRICH-FARMING. 

Tue first time I heard of ostrich- 
farming, my thoughts ran at once on that 
line of Macaulay : 

What doth the eagle in the coop, 

The bison in the stall ? 
The ostrich in a farmyard; “the untamed 
child of the desert” penned in and fed 
with spoon-meat like a turkey or a steady- 
going barndoor! 

Why, an ostrich, as we read long ago in 
our Xenophon, can tire down a well- 
mounted horseman, and the only way of 
hunting him is that which Xenophon’s 
Greeks adopted—for four or five to take 
different positions, and when one is dead- 
beat, for the next to cut in and follow the 
game, and so on. One has heard of 
leopards drawing the car of Bacchus, and 
somebody once drove a pair of zebras 
tandem round Hyde Park; and, of course, 
you may turn your park into a zoological 
garden, as the late Lord Derby did 
Knowsley, or as Charles Waterton did 
that enchanted little domain where he had 
birds of prey, waterfowl, and song-birds, 
all living together like a happy family; the 
hawks not eating more than a fair per- 
centageof theother creatures, and the black- 
birds and thrushes not taking more than 
their share of the fruit. In such a place, 
you might have an ostrich or two, and a 
cassowary, too, if you liked. But to make 
ostrich-farming your trade; to sell your 
stock and nearly all your land, get rid of 
your white and black servants, and witha 
couple of Bushmen, if you can find them, 

to undertake the charge of a flock of 





favoured,” said Dolly. 





full-grown ostriches and ostrich chicks, 
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and to hope to make money by so doing, 
sounds unbusiness-like, if not romantic. 
One can hardly think it would pay so 
well, for instance, as to keep a dry-store 
at Peeltown among the Gaika Kaffirs, 
where the rate of profits may be judged 
from the fact that a Gaika gave seven- 
and-thirty shillings for a woman’s bodice. 
The price struck him as severe. ‘ Well,” 
replied the store-keeper, “never mind ; 
I'll give it to my own wife.” ‘No, you 
shan't,” replied Sambo; “you've offered 
it to me, and so I’ve aright to buy it.” 
A garden and poultry-yard at Bloemfontein, 
too, must be a paying concern, with a ready 
sale for eggs at sixpence each, and cabbages 
at half-a-crown ahead. There is very little 
competition ; the Boers in general disdain 
to go in for market-gardening or such 
small industries; their Dutch fondness for 
dealing ineggsand butterseemstohavequite 
desertedthem. Once, indeed, for a wonder, 
a Boer, a simple-natured fellow, brought 
over seventy-two dozen “ beautiful fresh 
eggs” to Kimberley. The chief store-keeper 
bought the lot, and sent round to his 
customers to say that they would be 
retailed at sixpence each. In a short time 
every egg was bonght, and everybody’s 
mouth was watering with the thonght of 
custards. The store-keeper was delighted 
that with all the shaking and handling 
not one egg had been broken. He too 
soon found out why; they had all been 
boiled as hard as bullets—and the simple 
Boer had ridden off, nobody knew whither. 

But, somehow, not even market-gar- 
dening at the diamond-fields, or selling 
champagne at one pound a bottle, and 
bitter beer at five shillings, and “ Cape 
smoke” at about the same figure, seems 
to please the speculative mind so much as 
ostrich-farming. 

The ostrich-farmer argues that, whereas 
diamonds do not wear out, and may, 
therefore, by-and-by, become a drug in 
the market, feathers are perishable, and 
are sure to be in demand so long as there 
are queens or presidentesses to hold 
drawing-rooms, and hearses to be adorned 
with nodding plumes. Not that he intends 
to go in for the comparatively slow trade 
of feather-selling. He will make his 


fortune by ostrich pullets, as the Haar- 
lemers of old hoped to do by bulbs ; 
and, if he hears of a pair of full- 
grown birds warranted to lay, he will bid 
for them almost as wildly as the said 
Haarlemers used to bid for a popular 
tulip. 


Indeed, the ostrich mania has 





been compared to the tulip mania. Just 
as then an estate would be sold to buy a 
few bulbs, so now men sell or mortgage 
their farms, and ostriches and their 
feathers are sometimes up in the market, 
sometimes down, so that the temptation is 
almost irresistible to buy for a rise, which, 
of course, means selling out the moment a 
fall is suspected. By-and-by will come a 
crash. Those who sold out at the right 
moment will be rich men; those who were 
unfortunately too late will be ruined ; 
the feather market will be overstocked, 
and ladies who are keen after bargains 
will be able to pick up sweet things in 
the way of head-dressses ‘‘for nothing at 
all, dear.” 

I said that, if you take to ostrich-farm- 
ing, you will try to get a Bushman as your 
“hen-wife.” Bushmen know more about 
ostriches and their ways than any other 
human beings; but Bushmen are hard to 
get. The Dutch Boers gave them so 
rough an introduction to the blessings of 
civilisation that, when we came in contact 
with them, they were what is called irre- 
claimable. Nobody had ever tried to 
reclaim them. Of course their hand was 
against every man, because every man’s 
hand had always been against theirs. If 
you begin by shooting down the natives 
like rabbits, laying poisoned sheep for 
them when shooting does not rid you of 
them quickly enough, roasting before a 
slow fire all you can lay hands on when a 
white man has been killed in the neigh- 
bourhood, you must not be surprised if 
they take to firing at you with poisoned 
arrows. You are riding across the Veldt 
—surely those mimosa bushes are not big 
enough to hide a Bushman—nevertheless, 
as you ride past, giving the suspicious 
bushes as wide a berth as possible, you feel 
a sharp prick in your thigh. Your horse, 
too, plunges for a moment as though the 
fatal tzetze-fly had bitten him. It may 
just as well have been the tzetze; for he 
and you both are doomed, and it is well 
for you if he can carry you to the next 
station instead of leaving your carcase and 
his own to be devoured while yet warm by 
your pigmy enemies. 

That was how, in the old time, the 
Bushman illustrated the proverb that 
“even a worm will turn.” Now, you 
need not fear to ride across the Veldt. 
We are more humane than the Dutch; 
we did not flog the poor fellows to death, 
or roast them as aforesaid; but eight 





years ago we did send out what we called 
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an “expeditionary force,” under a son of 
Moshesh, the Basuto, who hunted the 
remaining Bushmen into the lower spurs 
of the Drakenberg. Here they were 
smoked to death in their caves, the few 
women who were captured being appren- 
ticed to farmers. 

The Bushmen used to be great at 
ostrich-trapping. In the rocky gorges 
near Tylden, they have left the record 
of their hunting not ostriches only, but 
all kinds of big game; and the colours 
they used were so permanent that the 
rock-paintings seem likely to last like 
those of the Egyptians. They either 
stalked the ostrich by dressing-up in his 
skin, imitating his walk, and shooting the 
birds when, out of curiosity, they came 
up to see their strange brother; or when 
a Bushman found a nest left to itself, as 
they usually are in the heat of the day, he 
would sit patiently till one or other of the 
birds returned, kill it, and perhaps before 
nightfall, secure the other also. A Bush- 
man would be invaluable to an ostrich- 
farmer; he might even be set to sit on the 
eggs if the birds deserted; he would, 
moreover, not being a delicate feeder, eat 
up the ‘losses’ from diphtheria and other 
causes whereby ostrich flocks are some- 
times thinned. 

But if you can’t get a Bushman, you 
may (says Sir Arthur Cunynghame, in 
My Command in South Africa) look after 
ten pair of full-grown birds yourself with- 
out any help, and out of this number, he 
thinks an income of from two to three 
thousand pounds a year may be reckoned 
on. The price of the parent-birds seems 
to vary very much. In 1873, Sir Chris- 
topher Brand, father of the president of 
the Free States, was able to get a pair for 
fifty-five pounds; but that was an excep- 
tional bargain. In 1875, five hundred 
pounds a pair was freely given, and the 
birds were worth it, for feathers then 
brought from thirty to forty sovereigns a 
pound. The price a year ago was from 
three to four hundred pounds a pair; and 
whereas in 1874 the number farmed at the 
Cape certainly did not exceed a thousand 
it now amounts to fifty times that number. 
The birds are fair layers; and, though 
there is a doubt if artificial egg-hatching 
is not the safest, the farmer may fairly 
reckon on a score of young birds a year in 
the natural way. These are worth about 
fifteen pounds a piece, and every month 
adds between two and three pounds to the 
value of an ostrich pullet. Add to this 











the value of the feathers — though the 
price is very variable; it was only two or 
three pounds a pound in 1869, and from 
five to eight pounds in 1874, just before 
the sudden rise. Besides, breeding and 
feather-growing do not get on well to- 
gether. The feathers are best at brooding 
time; on the other hand, to pluck them 
injures the laying, and makes the birds 
sit badly. 

However, the profits are so large that 
we can scarcely wonder at ostrich-farming 
having become a sort of mania; and as the 
wild bird becomes scarcer and scarcer, the 
feather market will become more and more 
dependent on the supply from the farms. 

We cannot recommend the British 
farmer, even in these bad times, to take to 
ostrich-farming, though we have eaten an 
emu’s egg omelette in Scilly, where the 
late king, Augustus Smith, used to delight 
in astonishing his guests with such rare 
dainties. The young ostrich suffers much 
from cold or wet; so the present season is 
not encouraging for an experiment in 
acclimatizing. 

The British taxpayer, however, may 
well clamour for the imposition of an 
ostrich-tax to help some trifle towards the 
war expenses, It would check the mania 
for speculation as well as bring in a little 
revenue ; and it need not hinder bona fide 
ostrich-farmers from going on, or those 
who intend farming from takingitup. If 
the South African colonist is making two 
thousand a year, he can surely afford to 
pay twenty pounds (one pound a head 
per full-grown bird) towards a war out 
of which he is getting a very big profit. 

Without being particularly political, 
every one knows our war secretary was 
right when he said: ‘ The Cape is really 
able to pay a great deal.’””’ Why should 
not the Cape, then, be magnanimous, 
and volunteer to tax itself—at any rate, 
to tax its ostriches, and thereby to dis- 
courage that kind of farming which is 
not bond fide? They are loyal enough 
out there. Sir Arthur Cunynghame, in 
My Command in South Africa, tells how 
at Queenstown the barber refused to 
cut his (the general’s) hair on the Queen’s 
birthday. ‘I won’t desecrate the day by 
doing any work,” exclaimed this worthy. 
But cheap loyalty is not always accompa- 
nied with the desire to share the imperial 
burdens. 

If the ostrich-tax is objected to as 
“crippling a nascent industry,” why not 
put an extra tax on “Cape smoke?” It 
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is not too much to say that this beverage 
is doing at least as much mischief at the 
Cape as opium is doing in China, or as 
absinthe was said some years ago to be 
doing in the French army. It is the ruin 
of Fingoes and other “ friendlies,” as well 
as of frontier natives. The prayers of 
various chiefs against the establishment of 
canteens on their border are touching in 
the extreme. Every Kaffir war (and we 
have had six of them) has led not only to 
an annexation of territory, but to the 
pushing forward into hitherto unpollated 
ground of the inevitable bottle. The 
native at the diamond fields makes even 
the purchase of a gun second to drenching 
himself with ‘‘Cape smoke.” Native 
feasts, native weddings, which were tole- 
rably human while harmless native beer 
was the drink, are turned into demoniacal 
orgies. Our own troops have suffered 
from unlimited temptation ; and the “cat” 
has been called in to restore the discipline 
which “smoke” was threatening. The 
ruin and mischief niight be lessened, if an 
almost prohibitive tax were laid on this 
noxious commodity. 

As to the ostrich, any one who wants to 
know all that has been said about the 
ostrich, from Xenophon’s day to the latest 
utterances of Mr. Huxley, should get Dr. 
Mosenthal’s book. The author, a consul- 
general and member of the South African 
Legislative Council, was instrumental in 
sending the assortment of ostrich feathers 
which was so much admired at the Vienna 
Exhibition ; and his book is an answer to 
the innumerable enquiries with which since 
then he has been beset. 

It is curious to find that the Persians 
call the bird “ camel-fowl,” just as the 
Greeks called them “camel-sparrow ”— 
sparrow being used of birds in general, as 
dog often was of quadruped. The Hindoos, 
who knew them only as imported rarities 
in the park of some rajah with ornitholo- 
logical tastes, call them far less appositely 
“ big peacocks.” I don’t find anything in 
Dr. Mosenthal about the hunted ostrich 
hiding its head in the sand ; but I find that 
its omnivorous habits do not seem to have 
been exaggerated. Just as barn-door fowls 
help digestion by keeping a few grains of 
sand in their craws, so the ostrich swallows 
not only small stones but big ones; and 
anything in the shape of metal from a 
penny to a pound weight. 

We in England know more about emus 
and emu breeding than about the real 


emu is a'so omnivorous, for it is on record 
that the young emus at the Zoo, when 
their lives were despaired of, were brought 
round by a few good doses of calomel. 
One thing is certain, ostrich-farming 
requires capital; and a young English. 
man with a couple of thousands or so, 
might reasonably prefer the less specula- 
tive gains of a coffee-plantation in Ceylon 
or the Wynard, or of a tea-garden in 
Darjeeling. He might even think a hand- 
some estate in New Zealand better than 
looking after ostrich eggs and chicks. 





THE HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


Just on the other side of the road, 
At my little house by the sea, 
Roll the waves with that tireless ebb and flow, 
Where sunrise and sunset shed rosy glow, 
And the starlight gleams, and the breezes blow 
Round the little house by the sea. 


Lying back on my couch alone, 
In my little house by the sea, 
Nothing for listless watching lies 
“But the great blue seas and the great blue skies, 
Save when a gray gull flits and flies 
By my little house by the sea. 


Only the voice of the ripples sounds 
By my little house by the sea, 
And sometimes an echo of laughter sweet, 
As the children run down the quiet street, 
Or of pausing wheels as the neighbours meet 
By my little house by the sea. 


Out in the faint horizon line, 
From my little house by the sea, 
The smoke from the steam-ship stains the sky, 
Or the snowy sails of a barque glide by, 
Or a fisher’s boat fills the dreamy eye, 
In the little house by the sea. 


Are fond eyes watching from other shores 
As mine, from my house by the sea, 
With love whose brightness fear creeps to check 
With fancies of danger and storm and wreck 
For those who are pacing the good ship’s deck 
That passes the house by the sea ? 


Or does the thundering transport bear 
By the little house by the sea 
Old England’s guardians, old England’s pride, 
The gallant ranks, who true and tried, 
Bear the standard, flying free and wide, 
By the little house by the sea ? 


The coble that tosses upon the waves, 
By the little house by the sea, 

Wherever its broad brown sail is spread, 

It bears to his daily toil for bread 

Some humble household’s stay and head 
From his cottage by the sea. 


So, lying, back on my couch alone, 
In my little house by the sea, 
God speed them on their coursg, I say, 
To the longing hearts, to the victor fray, 
To the honest labour of every day, 
None the worse for the silent prayer I pray 
In my little house by the sea. 
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as its motto, should have been selected by 
Jack Tar as the incarnation of credulity 
it is hard to say; for if age be any protec- 
tion against a tendency to trustfulness, the 
Royal Marines should be the wariest and 
most sceptical of Britannia’s warriors. Asa 
regular organisation the corps is much older 
than the British navy itself, which, so far 
as its personnel was concerned, depended 
in olden times mainly on impressment, 
followed at the end of the cruise, or of 
the war, by disbandment, or, in naval 
language, paying off. It was this loose- 
ness in the organisation of Britannia’s 
maritime forces which suggested the for- 
mation of an establishment of marines. 
The men were raised with the object of 
forming a nursery to man the fleet, and 
being quartered from the beginning, as 
now, in or near the principal sea-ports, 
their utility in the equipment of squad- 
rons for active service afloat soon led toa 
great increase of their number. 

With the exception of the Household 
Brigade and the First Regiment of Foot, 
otherwise the Royal Scots or “ Pontius 
Pilate’s Guards,” the Marines are virtu- 
ally entitled to rank as the senior 
corps in the service of the Crown. 
The Royal Scots are said to be the 
oldest regiment in the world; the lineal 
representative of a body of Scottish 
soldiers who formed the Guard of Charles 
the Bald; but dismissing this part of the 
story, no difficulty is found in tracing 
Hepburn’s Scots through the Thirty Years’ 
War. Known subsequently as “‘ Le Regi- 
ment de Douglas,” and as “ Dumbarton’s 
Regiment,” the ‘“ Royals,” now again 
as Royal Scots—the initial regiment of the 
line has undoubted claim to the honours of 
seniority. Next to it, however—after the 
Household Brigade, horse and foot—come 
undoubtedly the Marines, or that descen- 
dant of them now known as the Queen’s 
Royals. This was the first corps raised 
for service by sea. It was called the 
Tangier or Queen’s Own Regiment on 
account of its having been raised to 
garrison the port of Tangier, part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza. Part of 
it was simultaneously raised at Tangier 
from the Duke of Gloucester’s, the Earl of 
Bristol’s, Lord Newborough’s, and Colonel 
Green’s Regiments in the Spanish service. 
It received on its formation the badge of 
the Paschal Lamb, the crest of the House 
of Braganza. The sea-green facings are 
said to have been adopted because that 
was a favourite colour of Queen Catherine; 


but it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it was suggested by the maritime 
character of the corps. It was also called 
Kirke’s Lambs, from its badge and colonel, 
from 1682 to 1691. Lord Peterborough 
was the first colonel of the Queen’s Royals, 
and the regiment, one thousand strong, was 
reviewed at Putney Heath by Charles the 
Second previous to embarkation. The very 
next regiment raised was also of Marines. 
It was called the Admiral’s Regiment ; its 
colonel was the Duke of York, Lord High 
Admiral of England; its duties were to 
serve on board the fleet. This Admiral’s 
Regiment was subsequently absorbed into 
the Guards, and its place in the line was 
taken by the Holland Regiment, since the 
Third Buffs, said to have been originally 
raised in the reign of Elizabeth, by the 
citizens of London, as a contingent for the 
Low Countries, where it grew by degrees 
into a brigade, and served uninterruptedly 
for nearly a hundred years. In 1664, having 
been reduced again to a single regiment, 
it was recalled by Charles, and, as the 
Holland Regiment, was sent to Tangier. 
This famous regiment, as originally con- 
nected with the City of London, was 
authorised to recruit there; and it still 
alone of all the regiments in Her Majesty’s 
service is permitted to march with drums 
beating and colours flying through the 
streets of London. Before the Holland 
Regiment took the place of the absorbed 
Admiral’s corps, the Second Tangier or 
the Duchess of York and Albany’s Regi- 
ment was raised. On the accession of 
James the Second this corps became, of 
course, the Queen’s Regiment, or the 
Queen’s Marines, and after serving the 
last Stuart king at home and abroad it was 
one of the first regiments to declare for 
William, who granted it the lion of 
England, the badge it now bears, for its 
devotion to Protestantism and himself; 
and the first George, on the occasion of 
its mounting guard at Windsor Castle in 
1715, gave it the still extant title of the 
King’s Own. It was this distinguished 
regiment, the Fourth of the line, which 
received before its departure for Zalaland 
a new set of colours from the hands of the 
Queen. 

Other regiments now figuring in the 
line were raised originally as Marines, to 
wit, the Thirty-first Foot, the “ Young 
Baffs,” originally Colonel George Villiers’s 
Regiment of Marines, and the Thirty- 
second, Colonel Edward Fox’s Regiment 





of Marines. While the Guards and line 
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regiments thus absorbed the regiments of 
Marines, others were formed for sea-service. 
Ten regiments were raised exclusively for 
sea-service in 1698, and six more in 1702; 
but it would seem that after the Treaty of 
Utrecht the whole of the Marine forces 
were disbanded; those which had lost 
their distinctive character and become 
land troops being all that remained of the 
earlier levies. 

In 1739 the Marine forces were revived, 
and during the next ten years the number 
of regiments was raised to ten, with a 
strength of eleven thousand five hundred 
and fifty men, commanded by generals 
and officers of the line, and assigned to 
the war ships in commission in about 
the proportion of one marine per gun, 
down to fifty-gun frigates—at and below 
which rate the ships carried ten marines 
in excess of the number of guns. At the 
date referred to, the Marines were soldiers 
enrolled for service afloat, and did not 
come under tne rule of the Admiralty till 
1755. Alternately disbanded and levied, 
the Marines were in and out of service, as 
it were, for several years; but from 1776 
their numbers increased in 1783 to twenty- 
five thousand two hundred and ninety-one 


men—reduced on the proclamation of 
peace in 1784 to four thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-five, soon to be increased 


on war breaking out. During the whole 
of the period referred to the Marines were 
like the first maritime regiment, simply 
infantry serving afloat; but in later times 
the corps has been augmented by the 
addition of the Royal Marine Artillery, 
since when the battalions have received the 
appellation of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. 

The services of the First and Second 
Tangier Regiments are not inscribed on 
the battle-roll of the Royal Marines, which 
commences with the word Gibraltar—re- 
ferring not to Elliot’s famous siege, but to 
. the capture of “the Rock” in 1704 by the 
English and Dutch, under Sir George 
Rooke, Sir Cloudesly Shovel, and the 
Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt. The admiral 
cannonaded the town with so much 
vivacity that fifteen thousand shots were 
poured into it in the space of five hours. 
Sir George Rooke, finding the enemy’s 
troops driven from the mole-head, ordered 
Captain Whitaker to arm all the boats and 
make himself master of the enemy’s forti- 
fications. Hereupon Captains Hicks and 
Jumper pushed off in their pinnaces, and 
despite the explosion of a mine, made 





themselves masters of a redoubt between 
the mole and the town. 

Conscious of the importance of Gibraltar 
the Spaniards, aided by a French fleet 
under De Pointis, laid siege to the town. 
Advices being sent by the Prince of Hesse 
to Lisbon, Sir John Leake at once pro- 
ceeded with his squadron to Gibraltar, and 
landed several engineers and gunners as 
well as four hundred more Marines— 
whereupon the Spaniards raised the siege, 
after throwing “ more than eight thousand 
bombs and upwards of seventy thousand 
cannon shot, although to little purpose,” 
as a contemporary historian remarks; 
adding that, ‘“‘ Encouraged by the example 
of the Prince of Hesse, the garrison did 
more than could humanly be expected, and 
the English Marines gained an immortal 
glory.” One of the boldest feats was per- 
formed by Captain Fisher of that corps, 
who with seventeen men attempted to 
check the advance of five hundred grena- 
diers of the enemy after the round towers 
had fallen into their hands. This gallant 
officer was taken prisoner, rescued, and 
again taken by the enemy, who, although 
ultimately repulsed, carried their prisoner 
intp the Spanish lines. From this time up 
to the peace of Utrecht the Marines saw 
much hard service under the Prince of 
Hesse—killed at Barcelona—Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, and other commanders at Minorca, 
Alicante, Toulon, and elsewhere. After 
the peace of Utrecht was concluded, and 
the men disbanded, the officers of 
Marines were confirmed in their rank and 
fall pay, were incorporated with the 
different regiments of the line, and the 
yellow coats with red linings, in which 
they had reaped their first laurels, knew 
them no more. 

When the Marine service was revived in 
1739, the uniform was changed to camlet 
coats, brown linen waistcoats, and canvas 
trousers—a kind of amphibian make-up, 
doubtless odd enough in the eyes of lands- 
men wearing “shorts.” At this time 
Admiral Vernon was anxious that the old 
process of. conversion should be reversed, 
and that instead of Marines being drafted 
into the line, the line regiments should be 
sent to serve as Marines, in the hope that 
that service would make a good nursery 
for the navy. The first services of the 
new corps of Marines were prolific of dry 
blows and disease. Admiral Vernon’s ex- 
pedition, in which General Wentworth 
commanded the land forces, really effected 
nothing. It neither took Cartagena nor 
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Panama, and was, in fact, a complete 
failure. The constitution of the Marine 
corps was at this time peculiar. Commis- 
sions were purchased and sold, although 
they always bore an inferior value to those 
of the army. A perquisite arose to the 
colonels from the disposal of the appoint- 
ments of second lientenants. Sach com- 
missions produced to those officers nearly 
three hundred pounds, while ensigncies in 
the line sometimes yielded as much as four 
hundred. The colonels also got something 
out of the regimental tailoring. In the 
investigation before a committee of enquiry, 
it appeared that the colonel of a Marine 
regiment had greater emolument that an 
officer commanding a regiment of the line, 
arising from the superior number of men 
under his command, and the inferior quality 
of their clothing. It is always pleasing to 
find a fact like this. It consoles the world 
for the shortcomings of the present age. 
The gallant Peterborough, and the more 


highly skilled Marlborough, made great 
fortunes out of the wars they were engaged 
in by keeping men’s names on the pay-roll 
years after they were dead, and from their 
day till the government went into mann- 
facturing for itself, the soldier was always 


robbed of quantity or quality in order 
that commissions and perquisites might be 
made by those set in authority over him. 
Of course there is nothing of the kind 
now; albeit the Weedon scandal is not 
altogether so remote as might be desired. 
After seeing much service under Anson 
and Hawke, the Marines next distinguished 
themselves under the famous Boscawen at 
Pondicherry. There was some desperate 
fighting during the siege, and foremost in 
the ranks of the Marines was Hannah 
Snell, a native of Worcester. She enlisted 
at Portsmouth in Colonel Fraser’s regi- 
ment, and embarked on board the Swallow, 
one of the squadron under Admiral Bos- 
cawen. She behaved with remarkable 
bravery, and received a wound from a 
musket ball, which she extracted herself. 
Eleven other wounds in both legs rendered 
her removal to the hospital at Cuddalore 
absolutely necessary. On her recovery 
she came home in the Eltham frigate, and, 
strange to say, her sex was not discovered 
until she obtained her discharge. She 
afterwards wore the Marine dress, and 
having presented a petition to “ Butcher” 
Cumberland, received a pension of thirty 
pounds a year for life. A couple of years 
later the Marines were again disbanded, 
and the officers placed upon half-pay. This 





year, 1748, is interesting in English mili- 
tary annals as being that of the determina- 
tion of the comparative rank between the 
navy and army; and of the publication 
of the first order enjoining exact con- 
formity of dress throughout the naval 
service. 

The first service of the Marines after 
their re-establishment in 1755 was on an 
unfortunate expedition. There was a 
flutter of excitement in England—one of 
those invasion panics from which this 
country was never quite free in the good 
old times when it was held a solemn 
duty to hate Frenchmen, and to be at 
war with them as frequently as possible, 
Fifty companies of Marines were voted, 
and in the following year thirty more. 
Press-gangs were let loose upon the country, 
and a mighty uproar ensued. Finally the 
“land impress” was discontinued, and 
in 1757, the invasion scare having 
passed over, a large number of Marines 
sailed for the Mediterranean under the 
command of Admiral Byng. How Minorca 
was lost, and the Maréchal Duc de Riche- 
liea—Mr. Carlyle’s “ mastiff-face” Riche- 
liean—became “ the conqueror of Mahon,” 
and how Admiral Byng came home to be 
shot “ pour encourager les autres,” is too 
clearly impressed on the English and 
French mind to need more than passing 
allusion. The Marines did better under 
Boscawen and Wolfe, at Cape Breton; 
under Hawke, in Quiberon Bay; and 
Keppel, at Belleisle. In the great battles 
which shine out with dazzling brilliancy 
in the naval records of England, the 
Marines did their duty manfully, and were 
hardly less handy in some of the desperate 
duels of frigates. In the famous combat be- 
tween the Blanche and Pique, the Marines 
cleared the decks of: the captured vessel 
with their fire, and effectually prevented 
the Pique’s crew from cutting away the 
lashings which held their ship captive. 

Dimly perceptible through the halo of 
glory which surrounds the annals of the 
British navy, are certain spots or blemishes, 
such as Nore mutinies, and the like. It 
is the tendency of all such specks to be 
lost in time in the general splendour of 
martial success, as storm-clouds are made 
to put on rich livery by the setting sun. 
But a quiet study of the annals of the 
Marines, and a consideration of the praise 
continually bestowed upon their loyalty 
and discipline, awaken an awkward sus- 
picion that disaffection in the naval service 
was far from uncommon. Even the 
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Marines mutinied sometimes—as at Ply- 
mouth, in 1797—on which occasion several 
men were shot, but, as a rule, they 
supported authority. That the mutinies 
among sailors were not more frequent 
than they were, will be wondered at by 
modern readers of an anecdote to be pre- 
sently related. It must, however, in fair- 
ness to “‘ flogging Jack Jervis,” and others 
of the martinet school, be conceded that the 
English navy, during the good old times, 
was manned very much after the fashion 
of the army of “ the Protestant hero,” as 
described by the immortal Barry Lyndon, 
esquire, of Ballybarry. Both contained 
some of the greatest scoundrels in the 
known world, the main difference being 
that Fritz’s army was composed of a 
heterogeneous mixture of the blackguard- 
ism of the entire world with his own 
impressed subjects, while the English navy 
was manned by the sweepings of English 
gaols, and the victims of press-gangs, 
leavened by a few veteran volunteers. 
Both were ruled by the terror of per- 
petual punishment, the difference being 
that in Fritz’s army the officers lashed the 
men over head and ears with acane, while 
in the English navy it was the duty of the 
boatswain’s mate, or the drummers of the 
Marines, to flay Jack Tar with the cat—the 
rope’s-end or a marlinspike being reserved 
for minor offences, or juvenile offenders. 
That severe discipline was necessary, is 
obvious enough, but hardly such discipline 
as was exercised on board the Hermione, 
thirty-two guns, by Captain Hugh Pigot, 
A.D. 1798. 

It appears that Captain Pigot had 
threatened, on the night of the 22ad 
September, to flog the last man off the 
mizen-topsail-yard, after reefing topsails. 
This threat was made as a kind of in- 
centive to smartness on the part of the 
crew, who were, mayhap, not so quick as 
they might have been. The threat, unjust 
and obviously tyrannical and capricious as 
it was, was evidently not new to the crew, 
for the narrator adds: “The men well 
knowing from his determined character 
that he would keep his word,” they 
hastened to get into the top, and in their 
eagerness to escape punishment, two poor 
fellows, missing their hold, fell on the 
quarter-deck, when both were killed. The 
circumstances being reported to the cap- 
4 in, he brutally replied, ‘‘ Throw the lub- 
bers overboard.” 

It would seem that this tyrannical and 
inhuman conduct was only the last of a 





long series of acts of oppression. Lond 
expressions of discontent were heard 
among the men who spoke their minds 
pretty freely. Whether it was the sense- 
less atrocity of the threat to flog the last 
man off the yard, or the scandal of flinging 
men overboard without Christian burial, 
or the weariness of life brought about by 
living under such a captain as Pigot that 
drove the men to desperation, is not clearly 
known, but the fact remains that when 
the first lieutenant went among the crew 
to quell the disturbance, they cut his throat 
with a tomahawk, and then threw him 
overboard. The captain, hearing a noise, 
ran on deck, but was driven back with 
repeated wounds; and his coxswain and 
three other seamen, having followed him 
into his cabin, forced him out of the 
windows. In a similar manner the muti- 
neers proceeded with eight other officers, 
catting and mangling their victims in the 
most cruel manner. It is significant that 
the only officers who escaped were the 
master, gunner, carpenter, and one mid- 
shipman. It appeared from the minutes 
of acourt-martial, held long after the event, 
that even in such a bad case as that of 
Captain Pigot, the Marines stood to their 
duty, and that the sentinel at the door of 
the captain’s cabin was laid prostrate and 
bleeding before the mutineers passed the 
door. The ship was carried into La 
Guayra, or the Spanish Main, became a 
Spanish ship of forty-four guns, and was 


the identical vessel cut out from between |: 


the batteries of Puerto Cabello, by Captain 
Edward Hamilton, of the Surprise, thirty- 
two guns, This cutting out of the Her- 
mione is one of the most brilliant feats ever 
performed by British valour. 

Besides the general cruelty and injustice 
with which seamen and Marines alike were 
treated, and which brought about the 
mutiny at the Nore, and nearly prevented 
the victory of Camperdown, there was 
among the good old fighting sea dogs 
great doubt as to the competency and even 
the personal courage of many of the officers 
engaged in the great naval battles which 
seen ata distanceare nothing but glorious. 
Viewed with contemporary spectacles their 
glory’ is anything but complete—another 
consolation to those who know how very 
badly some officers, English and Colonial, 
behaved the other day in Zululand. When 
we hear to-day that men have ran from 
the battle-field actually speechless with 
fright, there is no occasion to weep over 
the degeneracy of the age, or to refer to 
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the cowardice of Lord George Sackville, 
at the battle of Minden, as the only instance 
of the native grown white feather on 
record. Lord George’s feather was very 
white, for he actually refused to obey 
orders and charge the enemy, as a young 
nobleman refused to enter the trenches 
before Sevastopol during the Russian war. 
If either of these persons had been a 
private soldier he would have been shot, 
but being noblemen, one was dismissed 
the service, and the other permitted to 
retire. Lord George was not, however, 
without company. After Lord Howe’s 
victory in Quiberon Bay, it became so well 
known that several captains in the English 
fleet had not done as much as was expected 
by their country, that the Admiralty re- 
stricted the distribution of medals to certain 
officers, excluding the commanders of 
eight ships; and the sentence of a court- 
martial held on Captain Anthony Pye 
Molloy, at his own request, in consequence 
of some observations made by the com- 
mander-in-chief reflecting on his conduct, 
dismissed him from the command of 
the Ceesar. 

In like fashion there was a terrible over- 
hauling after the victory of Camperdown. 
Admiral Duncan’s signals were precise : 
“Each ship to engage her opponent—to 
bear up—and for the van to attack the 
enemy’s rear.” Those orders were obvi- 
ously not obeyed, for much censure was 
cast upon several captains of the British 
fleet, for not following the examples of 
their gallant chief in closing upon the 
enemy as they might have done, as, in con- 
sequence of their keeping aloof the slaughter 
fell severely upon those who had nobly 
done their duty. Justice required that at 
least one captain should be tried by a court- 
martial upon two charges—one for diso- 
bedience of signals in not going into action; 
the other for cowardice and disaffection. 
The court sentenced the captain of the 
Agincourt to be placed ‘at the bottom of 
the list of post-captains, and to be rendered 
meapable of again serving in the navy. 
The prosecution of this officer sprang out 
of the spirited remonstrance of Captain 
Thomas Hopper of the Marines, who, 
mortified at the reluctance of his captain 
to close with the enemy, exclaimed: “ This 
is the second time that I have seen the 
British flag disgraced by the cowardice of 
my captain.” 

A captain of Marines was not the equal 
of a captain in the navy. In this he 
merely shared the fate of a captain in 
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the army, for only a colonel is held of 
equal rank with a post-captain; but in 
many other respects the Marines were 
held inferior to both army and navy. 
Amphibians as they were, they were held 
as “neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red- 


herring.” It has been seen that commis- 
sions in the Marines were not of equal 
value to those in the line, and other affronts 
were put upon this useful body of combat- 
ants. The sailors regarded them with 
mingled hatred and contempt as “ sojers,” 
and the myrmidons of anthority. The 
Admiralty decreed that, although the 
Marines shared the dangers of such com- 
bats as that between the Belle Poule, and 
the Saucy Arethusa, the higher ranks in 
the service should be held by naval officers. 
Among the first who held those appoint- 
ments were Boscawen, Saunders, Brett, 
Keppel, and Howe, and although the 
Marines memoralised the Admiralty con- 
cerning the injustice of placing over them 
officers of the navy, incompetent to take 
the command of troops in the field, the 
abuse continued to exist till 1833. That 
this state of things should have lasted so 
long need not be wondered at while the 
regulation exists that neither artillery nor 
engineer officers—presumably the highest 
educated soldiers in the service—shall take 
command of a division in the field so long 
as an infantry officer of similar rank, if 
junior as to date of appointment, is to be 
found in the division. 

There is no doubt that so long as pur- 
chase existed in the army, the corps to 
which admission was obtained without 
purchase were considered inferior, but it is 
singular that when there was purchase no 
longer either in the navy or the Marines, 
that the latter should have been held 
inferior to sailors and soldiers. This 
feeling is the more absurd, as of late 
years the Marines have done much good 
service ashore: in China, in the Kaflir 
War of 1850-3; in Burmah in 1851-3; 
in the Crimea; in the war of the Matiny; 
in New Zealand, Japan, Abyssinia, and 
Ashanti. 

A strong detachment was recently sent 
out to serve in Zululand, in compliance 
with the request for ‘seasoned troops.” 
As their ill-luck would have it, the war 
was decided before they could get to the 
front, and they were compelled to sail 
back again to Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
Chatham, in the very ship which took 
them ont. The Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, and the Royal Marine Artillery, 
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are fine corps, well grown, well drilled, 
and furnished with an excellent band of 
stringed, as well as brass instruments, 
in great request wherever they are quar- 
tered. Being stationed near a seaport, 
the Marines are not so subject to frequent 
movements from barracks to barracks 
as the regiments of the line, and their 
establishments, therefore, put on a more 
permanent appearance. The barracks at 
Stonehouse, Plymouth, may be selected as 
a model of all that barracks ought to be 
—well drained, well disposed, and well 
built. Modern Stonehouse is very different 
from the ancient barracks, a print of which 
is still preserved on the spot. Now there 
is a huge parade-ground, enclosed by hand- 
some stone buildings, designed and exe- 
cuted for the corps and by the corps. The 
drill shed is one of the best structures of 
the kind in the West of England, and 
when dressed out as a supper room on the 
night of the Marines’ Ball, is as pretty an 
interior as the hungriest waltzer could 
desire. The kitchen at Stonehouse is also 
a gem in its way, with its cooking machines, 
roasting, baking, and boiling all at once, 
and in such quantities as are needed by a 
great depdt like Stonehouse; but the pride 
of the place is the sergeants’ mess, with its 
silver tankards and centre pieces, presented 
by Marine commanders, past and present. 
Every building at Stonehouse, except a 
small part of the original barracks, has been 
constructed by the men themselves, who 
contrive to execute all kinds of artificers’ 
work admirably well. There is a printing- 
office on the premises for executing the 
work, in the way of lists and reports, need- 
ful in a large barracks. 

The Royal Marines will, in all probabi- 
lity, lose in a short time their amphibious 
character. Now that ironclads have taken 
the place of stately three-deckers, what be- 
comes of the Marine, except for dockyard 
service and siege operations? There is no 
room for him on the deck of the Inflexible, or 
other monsters “ backed,” not like a whale, 
but a tortoise. His musketry will never 
be needed in ships carrying cannon rang- 
ing from thirty-five to a hundred tons, and 
playing at long shots with their tremen- 
dously heavy metal. The multiplication of 
the crew on one of these vast floating 
engines would simply mean a multiplica- 
tion of risk, without any corresponding 
addition in strength. This fact has been 
partially recognised by the authorities, 
who have employed the Marines in all 
recent campaigns, except that in Afghan- 





istan, and the grievous Zulu affair. The 
loss of their services in the latter cam. 
paign has been due apparently to the 
complete oversight occasioned by a decep- 
tive name. Perhaps the Marines may live 
to see their infantry and artillery added to 
the line and the regular batteries, but 
whenever this moment may come a twinge 
of regret will be felt at the disappearance 
from among England’s battalions of the 
motto, ‘‘Per mare, per Terram,” under 
which so many gallant deeds have been 
done. 





SEBASTIAN STROME. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
—_~.>—_—_ 

MR. AND MRS. FAWLEY 
AT HOME. 


Noraine was known at Cedarhurst of 
what had been going on at the house in 
Queen’s Gate. When Sebastian, after 
coming to London, alighted from his 
hansom at the latter place, he noticed that 
the blinds of the upper storeys were 
drawn; and a considerable time elapsed, 
after he had rung the boll, before the door 
was opened. 

“I wish to see Mrs. Fawley,” he said to 
the footman. 

“The orders is, not at ome to hanyone. 
The master have been ill.” 

“Nonsense, sir! Don’t you recognise 
me—Sebastian Strome? Tell your mistress 
that I’m here.” 

“Mr. Strome? Oh, I beg pardon, 
sir! I didn’t recognise you at first. If 
you'll step in, I’ll enquire; but horders 
was stringent.” 

This doubtfal reception might have 
struck Sebastian more had he not been 
too much preoccupied with what he was 
going to say to Mary to give thought to 
outside matters. For several minutes he 
paced up and down the room _ into 
which he had been ushered; at length 


CHAPTER XXY. 


the door was opened and admitted Aunt 
Sophia, 
She appeared distraught and worried. 


Her first words to him were: “You 
may be able to do something with her! 
She won’t let me nor anyone get near 
him. I’ve been here since yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“The man told me Selim was ill. Any- 
thing serious? What is it?” 

“We don’t know! That's the trouble. 
So far as I can learn, nobody has seen him 
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since Sunday afternoon. He had one of 
his fits, I understand; Mr. Smillet was 
here at the time, or soon afterwards ; poor 
Selim was taken to the blue chamber, 
and has remained there ever since. Mary 
will explain nothing: I don’t know 
what to make of her; she acts so oddly ! 
Suppose anything should happen— 
Selim’s illness take a bad turn, and she 
there alone with him! It’s awful to think 
of!” 

“T shouldn’t think of pitying Fawley 
because she was his nurse. She must 
know better than anyone what he 
needs. However, I must immediately see 
one or both of them. I have news for 
them.” 

“May I know what it is?” said Aunt 
Sophia, with an uncontrollable expression 
of eagerness. “ Oh, you may safely confide 
inme! Selim did; I know all his affairs. 
I know they were in a critical condition. 
He told me——” 

“My dear madam, I can tell you 
nothing! The information I carry is not 
my own property. I came upon it by 
chance, and it belongs only to Mrs. 
Fawley.” 

Here the footman reappeared and re- 
quested Sebastian to please walk this way. 
He accordingly followed the man up a 
broad flight of steps and along a wide hall. 
In one corner a number of step-ladders, 
boards, and other paraphernalia of plumb- 
ing and house-decorating were stowed 
away. 

“They was to have been at work this 
week,” explained the man, by way of 
apology and explanation, “but mistress 
she stopped heverything when Mr. Fawley 
was took bad.” 

“So our plot would have failed after 
all!” crossed Sebastian’s mind. 

“This is the room, if you please, Mr. 
Strome.” 

Sebastian entered. 

It was an ante-chamber of moderate 
size, exquisitely upholstered in blue satin 
and gold. Mary was gazing out at the 
window: she turned nervously at the 
sound of the opening door; but on seeing 
Sebastian she came towards him at once, 
with her free elastic step and uplifted 
head. There was on each of her else pale 
cheeks a patch of varying colour; her lips 
were colourless; her eyes, under the 
severe auburn brows, appeared black, and 
absorbed rather than emitted light. Her 
hair, partly gathered up and secured 
by a stiletto of blue steel with an 


inlaid gold hilt, fell from the knot in a 
dishevelled sparkling mass below her 
shoulders. She was dressed in a loose-flow- 
ing robe of blue, bordered with gold; 
there was a classic flavour about the 
costume, rendering yet more striking the 
grand Junonian contours of her face and 
figure. 

Her aspect had never been more beau- 
tiful, though a second glance discovered an 
omnipresent excitement or nervousness— 
not demonstrative, but intense. It was 
betrayed in the way she breathed, in the 
restless working of her fingers, and in a 
peculiar movement of the eyes and brows, 
recurring at intervals as if she were shun- 
ning a painful glare of light. And, when 
she spoke, a jarring note was ever and anon 
audible in her voice, marring the melody 
of its deep music, but imparting to it a 
new and odd charm. It was the fascina- 
tion of discord. 

Sebastian looked at her with painful 
interest. He perceived at once that she 
was not quite her right self—that her 
vigil and her anxiety, or whatever it was, 
had temporarily rendered her a trifle light- 
headed. At the same time he was catch- 
ing a glimpse of an inner aspect of her 
nature — seeing directly things whose 
existence had heretofore been an inference 
merely. She spoke first. 

“T should have sent after you if you 
had kept away any longer. We have 
strange lives, Sebastian, don’t we? What 
achange! You look older. Dol?” 

“You look tired. How long have you 
been shut up here ?” 

“ Give me your hand—both your hands! 
Yes, you are real; you are flesh and blood! 
Oh, I have been here so long! Ever since 
I saw you last. Did you know that I 
reckon always from my times of seeing 
you? Yes, they’re my years and days. 
But when you're with me, time stops, and 
is made joy! If you'll stay with me, 
Sebastian, I’ll live for ever!” 

“More than half delirious!” thought 
Sebastian. ‘ Well, telling her my business 
will bring her to her senses if anything 
will.” Aloud he said: “I have something 
important about Selim.” 

There was a door at the end of the 
room opposite to that by which Sebastian 
had come in. When he pronounced the 
mame “Selim,” Mary moved quietly buat 
swiftly to this door, keeping her face 
towards Sebastian all the while, her eyes 
closely observing him ; arrived at the door, 





she put one hand behind her, turned the 
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key in the lock, and then’ put it in her 
pocket. This done, her manner, which 
had become momentarily overcast and 
suspicions, lightened once more; and 
she came forward again with an arch, per- 
snasive smile, like a child who has been 
naughty, but wishes to be loved just the 
same. 

“Everything troublesome is in there,” 
she said. “I’ve made a discovery! To be 
free from all evil in this world—lock it up 
and turn your back on it! You can’t 
kill it. Of course, if it gets out, it will 
hunt you to death; but you can’t kill it, 
though it’s so cunning, it sometimes 
pretends to die.” 

This ambiguous talk did not lessen 
Sebastian’s uneasiness. 

“Has any doctor seen your husband ?” 
he asked. 

Mary smiled. 

“Who is my husband? Who has seen 
such a person? Do you think he’s in 
that room? Then don’t disturb him, he’s 
asleep!” 

“Ts he better ?” 

“He’s asleep,” she repeated, after a 
short pause. “It would be cruel to 
awake him. Come, let us sit down 
here!” 

Once more taking his hand, she led him 
to a téte-a-téte ottoman away from the 
locked door. When they were seated there, 
she seemed to lapse into a reverie, lasting 
several moments; then she looked up with 
a sigh, and said : 

“Life is clumsily arranged! Really, 
this is the first chance we’ve had to sit 
hand in hand and tell our hearts to 
each other. How is your heart? Mine 
is full: it would have broken soon. 
Bot it was my fault; why conldn’t I 
think before of so simple a thing as 
locking the door and putting the key in 
my pocket? Well, we’re as safe now 
as if there’d never been any evil in the 
world.” 

She laid her cheek against the satin 
cushion of the ottoman ; a flickering smile 
was on her lips and in her changing eyes, 
which she kept turned upon her com- 
panion. Her hand was hot as a fever. 
Sebastian felt himself influenced power- 
fully by something, he knew not what; 
but he felt that he must not yield. Never 
before had Mary spoken or behaved in this 
manner; it was not like her—and yet, 
from another point of view, it seemed more 
than like her—it seemed her only genuine 
self. It was delicious and potent; it 





was what he had wished her to be that 
day in the carriage. But could she be 
aware what she was doing? She was 
delirious ! 

“ Are you happy, Sebastian, as I am ? 
That evil shadow was hideous, wasn’t it ? 
But I don’t care now; freedom and rest 
seem the more delightful. It was worth 
while our being apart to know the joy of 
meeting. Our happiness was not to be 
postponed till we got to heaven, after 
all: our heaven shall be here on earth! 
What if it should turn ont a dream 
though? You're quite sure that you are 
real ?” 

Half- playfully, half-solicitously, she 
touched his forehead and hair with her 
soft, hot fingers, and lightly caressed his 
cheek. 

“Oh, yes!” she sighed ; “ but how thin, 
poor boy, and how old! But no wonder! 
Isn’t it strange how real sad fancies seem? 
Sometimes I catch myself saying : ‘ When 
I was married,’ as if I really had been 
married! Imagine me married, Sebastian, 
to anyone but you! I must laugh a 
little at that. Then I fancied you had 
a baby, a lovely little girl, named 
after me—I stood godmother to it. 
You would think me crazy if I told you 
all my dreams. You have no baby, have 
your” 

“No.” 

“No; it’s shut in an inner room, and 
the door locked—eh, Sebastian? Sin and 
sorrow and death are shadows: they pass 
away, and the Sun of Love shines for ever. 
But there is always one dread—a fearful 
dread it is! What if the door shonld 
get unlocked, or drop off its hinges? or 
what if the window——? Hark! I am 
always fancying I hear something! Let 
me try!” 

She moved softly to the locked door, 
laid her ear against it for a moment or 
two, and then stealthily tried the lock to 
see whether it were secure. Having 
satisfied herself on this point, she came 
back to Sebastian on the ottoman, with 
the same. flickering and somewhat mys- 
terious smile. 

Had mental unsoundness been a con- 
tagious affection, Sebastian would fain 
have caught it from Mary, and have 
asserted, with her, that all sin and sorrow 
were a dream, and that he and she were 
an untried youth and maiden who, after 
a night of gloomy visions, were met to 
renew their love and vows. Fantastic 
though the idea was, yet, if viewed from 
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the spiritual standpoint, there was a soul 
of verity about it more true than the 
material fact. By simply declaring Selim 
and all appertaining to him to be a 
nonentity—a negative quantity — Mary 
gave positive and present existence to her 
former relations with Sebastian; gained the 
right, as she put it, to sit hand in hand 
with him and tell him her heart. The 
right was founded on a delusion, but it 
was a delusion that withdrew the veil 
which had intervened hitherto between 
her love and her acknowledgment of it—the 
veil, namely, of conventional propriety— 
the self-same veil which Sebastian had 
been so urgent to remove during their 
interview in the carriage. All that she 
had indignantly refused then, she sweetly 
surrendered to him now; and yet such 
was the irony of fate that unless Sebastian 
could share her hallucination, he could not 
(save by taking dishonourable advantage 
of it) respond to her advances. Though 
they sat side by side in mutual con- 
tact, yet all that was symbolised by that 
locked door was between them still. 
Everything which at this moment was 
awake and self-conscious in Mary was 
Sebastian’s, and his only—she had said it; 
but he must nevertheless respect in her 
that which had become dormant, and 
which, dormant or not, barred his way to 
the rest. 

Although Sebastian perceived this obli- 
gation with perfect distinctness, it would 
be too much to assert that he might not, 
in ordinary circumstances, have found the 
temptation to disregard it too powerful to 
resist. Mary was a Circe, if she chose to 
to be one. But Sebastian was strangely 
helped and reinforced at this juncture by 
something which he had until now re- 
garded as anything but a source of power 
—by the exceeding tenderness of that 
sorrow which the loss of his baby had 
wrought in his sonl. This grief had a 
certain sanctity in it, which acted as a 
charm against unlawful passion. And thus 
it happened that, for the second time, 
the influence of a little being whose 
innocent life had not lasted long enough 
for it to be aware that it was human and 
ne had come between the two for their 
good. 

Therefore Sebastian, instead of taking 
Mary in his arms and kissing her, delibe- 
rately assumed a business-like air, disen- 
gaged his hand from hers, and taking a 
bundle of papers from his pocket, pre- 
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pared to fix his attention on the object of 


his visit. The surest way to arouse Mary 
from her visionary and fanciful state, he 
thought, would be doggedly to ply her 
with disagreeable facts; and the facts he 
had at disposal were disagreeable enough 
in all conscience. 

“Has Selim let you know anything 
about his affairs P’’ he began. 

A shade of displeasure and obstinacy 
crept into Mary’s eyes, and she turned 
away from him petulantly, and said in a 
sullen tone: 

“Why do you wish to spoil my play?” 

But the next moment she turned again, 
and leaning close to him, murmured against 
his cheek : “Do not be unkind !—yon, of 
all men, Sebastian ! ” 

That tone penetrated him through all. 
He held his breath, and the blood leapt to 
his face. Mary watched him. 

“You were only making belief to be 
unkind,” she continued, endeavouring to 
make him look at her. ‘ You would not 
grudge me a little happiness ?” 

Sebastian clenched his teeth, and got up 
from beside her ; he walked to the window, 
and stood there a few moments looking 
out; then he faced her again, so that 
his countenance was in shadow. She 
reclined on the ottoman in superb and 
careless grace, meeting and absorbing his 
glance. 

“You and Selim are in great danger,” 
he said, in a harsh tone. ‘I came here to 
warn you of it. He has put himself in 
the power cf the law: he not only owes 
money that he can’t pay, but he has taken 
criminal means to reimburse himself at his 
creditors’ expense; and he has done it so 
recklessly that they have——” 

Mary laughed with the most natural, 
contagious air in the world. She had 
been bringing the tips of her fingers 
together, one after the other, and then 
separating them in reverse order, while 
Sebastian was speaking; after her laugh 
was over she stretched out her arms in 
front of her and yawned like an indolent 
tigress. 

“ How much in earnest you seem!”’ she 
said. ‘Ah, Sebastian, you are wasting 
time! Can you think of nothing better 
to do than to stand there and scold about 
creditors—Sebastian ? ” 

The intonation she gave to his name was 
as dangerous as poison. He shifted his 
feet, and his lips moved, but gave out 
nothing audible. 

“Let the unjust be unjust still—why 
should you and I trouble ourselves about 
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them?” Mary continued. “Come! I 
have never been loved as I wish; but 
you can love, can you not? And— 
listen! No one has ever known how I 
can love.” 

“‘ Mary—Mrs. Fawley, you don’t know 
what you are saying: you are not your- 
self! If you will not answer me, I must 
speak to your husband.” 

“T am here: speak tome! But not in 
that hard tone, nor with that unkind look! 
Why are you so cross? Am I ugly, or 
disagreeable? Am I, Sebastian? Look 
at me!” 

Sebastian groaned. It did seem cruel 
that this noble loveliness and beauty, 
which he had coveted so desperately, 
should offer itself to him only when it 
had become, so to speak, a phantom, and 
unattainable. However, he nerved himself 
again, and said : 

“Where is your husband ? 
that room ? ” 

He made a gesture towards the locked 
door as he spoke. But instantly, with 
a swift, sinuous movement, Mary left 
her seat and interposed herself between 
him and the door, against which she 
set her back. She looked defiant; but 
underneath the defiance was manifest 
enough a willingness to be appeased and 
loving again if she were allowed to have 
her way. 

“You must not go there!” she said, 
whispering. 

“Go yourself, then, and rouse him! 
He has no time to lose; if he is not 
actually at death’s door, he must be off 
to-day.” 

“At death’s door! Well, let it stay 
locked then!” 

“What?” 

“ Death’s door!” 

_ “Mary, do come to your right senses!” 
exclaimed Sebastian, pale and grim. “If 
you will listen to me, and answer rationally, 
something may be done. Let me read you 
this memorandum, written in cipher, and 
then tell me if, so far as you know, it is 
correct. You used to understand business; 
I suppose you know how the estate was 
settled ? Is the landed property absolutely 
yours?” 

“T see how it is!” said Mary suddenly, 
with a lowering of the brows. “ You 
wish to entrap me; you have some 
plot—some secret! Very well, I have 
a secret of my own! Do you keep 
yours and I'll keep mine. Mine is the 


greatest!” 


Is he in 








Sebastian pressed his heel against the 
floor, and breathed hard. 

“ Heaven knows,” he broke ont, “I have 
little enough cause to spare your husband 
any suffering !—and the last thing he did 
was to cause the death of my little baby— 
an hour after you stood godmother to it. 
I have come here from its grave, with this 
paper, which is enough to put Fawley in 
gaol, even if there were no other evidence 
against him.” 

“ He’s safe—you cannot hurt him!” 
said Mary, with a return of her mys- 
terious smile. “Let him rest; forget 
him. He wronged me, too; but I forget 
him.” 

“TI fear you will have reason to remem- 
ber him,” returned Sebastian, who was 
now thoroughly aroused. “ He is not safe 
—you are mistaken there! And my 
object is not to harm him, but to save him 
as much as I can from harm. He is your 
husband, whatever else he may be; and—I 
bear him no malice!” 

“Tt is best to forget him,” Mary 
repeated, shaking her head musingly. 
“You would if you knew my secret. I 
am tired: if you are here only on business, 
leave me, and come some other time. 
I’d rather be alone than with a man of 
business ! ” 

“‘ Answer me one thing, and I will leave 
you. The only chance of saving Fawley 
from prosecution and exposure is to pay 
his debts. You might perhaps pay 
them by mortgaging all your landed 
property. Are you willing to do it, or 
do you prefer that he should save him- 
self by fraud or flight? That is my 
question.” 

“Tt’s a foolish question. Haven't I said 
he was safe?” 

“ You can’t say it now.” 

Mary sauntered forwards, with her hands 
behind her, until she was so close to Sebas- 
tian that her loose robe touched him. He 
was not very much taller than she: 
she looked up into his eyes with a strange 
wistful expression; it made him feel, 
for the first time, an anxiety distinct 
from and more interior than the anxiety 
that had moved him thus far. After 
a breath or two, Mary said, or rather 
murmured : 

“He has paid his debt.” 

“You have paid it, you mean?” 

She became very white, and answered 
tremulously: “ You have no right to say 
so. We are not responsible for what we 
only meant to do.” 
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“Well,” said Sebastian, perplexed, but 
coming to the main issue, “‘ however it was 
done, the debts are paid ? ” 

She seemed to assent; but her agitation 
was growing more marked. 

“When was it done?” pursued he, 
thinking rapidly. 

“Long ago! last Sunday.” She pressed 
her clenched hands together. “Oh, God! 
I have been alone ever since.” 

“ Alone with him?” 

“ Alone! alone!” 

An idea flashed upon him. “ Has Selim 
escaped P ” 

“You are playing with me— that’s 
dangerous!” she exclaimed with sudden 
wrath. 

Sebastian was utterly at fault. 

“If he has gone, why did you say he 
was ill in that room?” was his next 
venture. ‘Why did you lock the door? 
Did you think I’d have betrayed him ? 
That’s absurd! But what—why should 
he escape if he has paid his debts? Mary, 
if you are trying to shield him—if he is 
hiding here—it won’t do! I say it as 

your friend—you could not have a truer 
friend thanI am! Trust in me, and let 
him trust me. Whatever you decide, I 
am here to help you do it.” 

“You have as much pity as most 
friends!” said Mary bitterly. “If you 
knew what love was—or pain—you would 
have let me dream a little. When people 
used to fall asleep from pain on the rack, 
they let them sleep, didn’t they ?” 

She pressed her hands over her eyes, 
then let them drag past her temples. Her 
dream, or delirium, or voluntary self- 
hallucination, if it were that, was passing 
away. She began to turn her head first 
one way, then another, as if taking fresh 
note of her surroundings. A new expres- 
sion was gaining dominion in her face—of 
profound disquiet and pain; but it was a 
loftier expression than the former one. 
This metamorphosis was a touching spec- 
tacle. Under the influence of someappalling 
or intolerable event, Mary had temporarily 
subsided to a lower level of her nature, a 
level wherein only the natural instincts 
and impulses held sway, and those high 
and noble traits which education and ex- 
perience had developed ceased to operate. 
Bat this degenerate process had now been, 
by Sebastian’s means, forcibly arrested and 
reversed, and Mary was once more rising 
to the height of her better self. It was a 
recovery as painful to the spirit as that 
from drowning is to the body. Her atten- 


tion gradually concentrated itself upon 
Sebastian; she eyed him hard and seriously. 
There was no longer in her manner any 
remains of the winning and inviting 
humour which had just now pervaded it. 
She seemed, by comparison, reserved and 
stern. 

“T am trying to make this out,” she 
said, at length. “Smillet has gone, of 
course P” 

“ According to Aunt Sophia, he hasn’t 
been here since Sunday.” 

“Sanday? Sunday is—some time ago, 
of course? I have imagined many things : 
I’ve lost count somehow. But I remember 
the main thing!” She stopped as if ex- 
hausted, and, being near the ottoman, she 
sat down. 

“I’ve been talking to you a good 
while,” she presently resumed, as Sebas- 
tian stood silent. She did not give tho 
words an interrogative intonation, bat 
she evidently wished to be confirmed on 
the subject. 

“Not long. You were confused at first, 
from worry and loss of rest. 1 came about 
your husband.” 

She winced visibly. “You have heard 
then?” she said quickly. “But if it’s 
so long ago as you say, I suppose the 
bare fact must be known. Bat nobody 
can know that 1—unless—have I been 
very — Have I talked, I mean, 
o—— ” 

“You have been unnecessarily reticent.” 

She gave him a searching look, which 
he sustained quietly. She seemed re- 
lieved. But the next moment she asked 
anxiously : 

“Did you say Aunt Sophia was here ? 
What is she doing? Has she been taking 
charge of—oh, I must go—that is my 
place! Where is it?” She rose witha 
frightened look. 

“ Aunt Sophia was only enquiring about 
you and Selim. She said she thought you 
ought not to prevent everyone from seeing 
him.” 

“Prevent everyone seeing him?” she 
repeated, with halting utterance. “ How 
can that be? I don’t even know where 
they’ve put him—at least—do I know ?” 
she added in an inward tone, scratin‘sing 
Sebastian’s face apprehensively. 

“T got an idea that he was there,” said. 
he, nodding towards the locked door. “ Bat 
I think now that I was mistaken. Probably 
he is not here at all—not in London, [ 
mean. It was to his interest to leave, and 
I suppose he has left.” 
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This, in reality, was the conclusion at 
which Sebastian had arrived. His theory 
was something as follows. There had been 
a violent scene between Mary and Selim, 
in which the latter had told her of his 
ruin and dishonour, and had perhaps 
ordered her to accompany him in his flight. 
She had refused to do this, but had agreed 
to conceal as long as possible the fact of 
his escape. Being thus left alone, with 
this secret preying upon her mind, her 
brain had become partially affected. Such 
was his roughly-formed interpretation of 
the case, and it was not lacking in 
plausibility. 

Mary, meanwhile, after composing her- 
self by a resolute effort, said: ‘“‘ Unless I 
have been quite mad from the first, what 
you suppose is impossible. I have got 
bewildered between what may really have 
happened, and what may have been only 
my fancy; but, unless I am quite mad, I 
know that Selim has not escaped, in the 
sense you mean.” 

She stopped, evidently searching her 
memory. Sebastian awaited the result in 
a frame of mind inexplicable to himself. 
How, in a rational creation, could a creature 
like Selim Fawley be permitted to bring 
to such a pass as this a woman like Mary? 
Did Sebastian care what might become 
of Selim? On his own account, not a 
jot! but on Mary’s—entering by sym- 
pathy into her position with respect to 
the matter—he cared with his whole 
soul, and would have given his life to 
see Fawley an honourable and honoured 
man. But, oh, how powerless he was 
to help her; and how his heart ached for 
her ! 

“In that room, did you say?” she 
asked, in a dry unmodulated tone, looking 
up. 

“You locked the door just now. You 
have the key.” 

They exchanged a glance: feeling, per- 
haps, the gathering chill of a near crisis. 
While Mary was hunting in her pocket for 





the key, she tottered a little; Sebastian 
put out hisarm to support her. She leaned 
with one hand on his shoulder, and in this 
way they came up to the door, and Mary 
put the key in the lock. 

“T don’t know what it will be,” she 
said faintly. ‘ But don’t think the worst 
of me! The sin was in my will, but God 
did not let me do it.” 

“Come—there will be nothing so ter- 
rible!”” exclaimed Sebastian with a show 
of confidence that he did not feel. 

She unlocked the door, and they went in 
together. 

It was not terrible. The room—a bed- 
chamber — was in perfect order. On a 
table near the window was a vase of flowers. 
Flowers also were arranged upon the breast 
and around the head of the body which was 
laid out, straight and motionless, upon the 
bed. The eyelids were closed, the hair was 
carefully smoothed and arranged, the 
expression of the face was untroubled. 
The hands, white and waxen, lay outside 
the coverlet. Selim had escaped—but he 
had left behind him an image of composure 
more serene than he had ever attained in 
this world. 
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